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TO SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESQ. 
EMPIRICISM. 


Sir, 


Nothing more evidently betrays the igtiorance, 
or credulity of the age, than the abundance of 
quacks, and the eagerness, with which their pre- 
scriptions are swallowed. Whether political, or 
physical, they are equally self-important and dis- 
gustful. The former, assert the perfectibility ; the 
jatter, the immortality of man; both positions 
teeming with all the error of ignorance, but main- 
tained “ with all the certainty of knowledge.” To 
the enlightened man, and the men of common sense, 
the absurdity of doctrines like these, needs no 
iliustration; but tue more credulous and untaught, 
implicitly relying on what a newspaper puff may 
contain, and unable to distinguish unassuming 
truth from imposing falsehood, will consider the 
present, as a corrective to their understandings and 
apply it accordingly. 

We need not recur to the dark ages, for the 
origin of quackery. It has existed in every age, 
and among every people. In the infancy of socie- 
ty, accident rather than art must have made the 
physician. 
first have acquired, either from observing their 
effects on the beasts, or from experience. In a 
mere state of nature, instmct would perhaps be suf- 
ficient to cure all our complaints. Reasoning 
from analogy, we should judge this to be the case. 
The dog, who is by no means a graminivorous 
animal, no sooner is sick, than he eats grass, like 
the horse. But it is for physic, not food. The 
woodman, in the solitary staie, No sooner finds his 
flesh torn by a fall from a tree, or some other ac- 
cident, than his faithful Spaniel licks the wound, 
and heals it with his plastic tongue. But however, 


' this be, as society advances, diseases are multiplied, 


and it requires the united wisdom of the whole, 
with the utmost aid of education, to avert the 
threatening scourge, Then is brought forth quacke- 
ry, the child of ignorance, and presumption, nurs- 
ed by credulity. Brought up by avarice, he has 
no education. He goes forth “ not like the licn, 
seeking whom he may devour," but like a snake 
in the grass, seeking whom be. may poison. His 
promises are fair, as were those of the serpent. 
that beguiled Eve. he reptile said, “ Eat of the 
frnit, and ye shall becom. like Gorls;” Quackery. 
take my prescriptions, they will make you immor- 
tal. Death was the consequence of Eve’s delusion, 
and that, or a state unfit for life, will be the inevi- 
table consequence of yours. om hieg 

Not content with making the living immortal. 
some quacks make pretensions even to reviving the 


cad, “Thus we see advertised in a late pager, | 


‘ 


The knowledge of simples, men must 


for a very trifling expense, “ The re-animating 
Elixir.” What a wonderful nostrum must this 
be? If it answer the idea its name would convey, 
it would surely be no crime to break open the cear- 
ments of the grave, since by administering to the 
sepulchred dead, this revivifying drug, we might 
bring them above ground again, alive, and in health. 
What joy would this give the friends of the de- 
parted? What astonishment to all? Then might 
we have reason to say, from mere human exertion, 
‘* Oh Death, where its thy sting? O Grave, where 
is thy victory ?”” Then would be proved that which 
has been often pretended, the perfectibility of man. 
Ils this illusion? Who then would willingly be 


nunc, willingly, or against will. For break open 
but one grave, and you will be mortified enough, 
at the success of your experiment, to wish rather 
to be buried alive, than expose yourselt above 
ground, to the hands and eyes of that Briareus and 
Argus, Scorn. 

All are quacks, who-practise in any branch of 
science, before they have sufficiently studied it, 
without regard to any particular form of education, 
or term for study. Thus one, who has devoted his 
life to the study of dentifrice, is as regular a den- 
tist, and will ma e a better member of society, than 
if he had receiv.s a university education. The 
increase of /rremature practitioners ought to be pre- 
vented. Law should interfere, and though it could 
not frohibit without damping the ardour of enter- 
prize, it might without danger restrain. 

Quackery is notconfined to physic. There is a 
host of political quacks, at the head of whom 
stands Paine. “ He,” to quote Sterne, * makes 
new books, as apothecaries make new medicines, 
by pouring out of one phial into another.” His 
* Rights of Man” is litthe more, than “ Common 
Sense,” transcribed. There are quacks too in di- 
vinity and law. But they may ail be distinguish- 
ed by their remarkable boasting. The man of 
science is ever distrustful; the quack confident, 
and dogmatical, that he may shun the least shade 
of suspicion. The quack-doctor telis you, his nos- 
trums are infallible; one so generally used. The 
quack-politician, his books are incontrovertible, and 
none so generally spread. Both “ have an estab- 
lished fame in the literary world,” and are perhaps 
entitled to equal belief. 

Even criticism will pardon a momentary di- 
gression, from arrogant pretensions, to ynassum- 
ing science. What Hawksworth’s Longinus* de- 
nounces as too bold a figure, applied to wisdom her- 
self, becomes Literal tru:h, applicd to the wisdom 
of Jenner. “ Destruction and Dw atu say, we “ have 
heard the fame thereof with our ears.”” Soon may 
such characters “ put to silence the ignorance of 
foolish men!” 

Empiricism is a growing evil. It cannot be pre- 
vented. Quackery will find support so long as 





* This denunciation occurs in a mumber of “ The 
Adventurer,” that pretends to give a translation from 
Longinus. Doubtful whether the translation was ge- 
nuine, or whether the denunciation was not Hawks- 
worth’s own, I used this phrase, ‘‘ Hawksworth’s Lon- 


undeceived? sou must be very soon, Mr. Quid- 


ignorance or credulity exist. It is equally unsalu” 
tary, whether physical or political. This is as per- 
nicious to the moral constitution, as that to the 
natural; and I would spurn from my soul the 
theories of Godwin with the same indignation, that 
1 would dash from my lips the nauseous nostrums 
of the most illiterate quack. Sad experience 
may have taught us the lesson, but too late; we 

must leave the improvement to posterity. 
Juius. 

== 
ORIGINAL LETTERS FROM COWPER. 
[Coutinued. } 
T0 THE REV. WILLIAM UNWIN. 
October 10, 1784. 
My dear William, 

I send you four quires of verse, which having 
sent, I shall-dismiss from my thoughts, and think 
no more of ’tiJl I see them in print. I have not 
after all, found time or industry enough, te give the 
last hand tothe points. I believe however they are 
not very erroneous, though in so long a work, and 
in a work that requires nicety in this particular, some 
accuracies will escape. Where you find any, 
you will oblige me by correcting them. 

In some passages, especially in the second book, 
you will observe me very satyrical. Writing on 
such subjects, I could not be otherwise. I can 
write nothing without aiming at least at useful- 
ness. It were beneath my years to do it, and still 
more dislionourable to my religion. I know that 
a reformation of such abuses as ! have censured, 
is not to be expected, from the efforts of a poet; 
but to contemplate the world, its follies, its vices, 
its indifference to duty, and its strenuous attach- 
ment to what is evil, and not to reprehend were to 
approve it. Fyrom this charge at least, I shall be 
clear, for | have neither tacitly nor expressly flat- 
tered cither its characters, or its customs. I have 
paici one, and ouly one compliment, which was so 
tustly due, that I did not know how to withhold it, 
especially having so fair an occasion, (I forget my- 
self, there is another in the first book, to Mr. 
‘lL hrockmorton) but the compliment | mean is to 
Mr. —— It is however so nanaged, that nobody 
but myself can make the application, and you to 
whom I disclose the secret; a delicacy on my part, 
wiich so much delicacy on his obliged me to the 
observance of. 

What there is of a religious cast in the volume, 
I have thrown towards the end of it, for two rea- 
sons——first. that i might not revolt the reader at his 
entrance—and secondly, that my best impressions 
might be made Jast. Were 1 to write as many 
volumes as Lopez de Vega, or Voltaire, not one of 
them would be withour tuis tincture. If the world 
like it not, so much the worse for them. I make 
all the conces.ions | can, that I may please them, 


consciences 

My descriptions arc all from nature. Not one 
of them second<handed. My delineations of the 
heart are from my own experience, Not one of 
them borrowed from books, or in the least degree 
conjectural. In my numbers, which I have varied 
as much as I could (for blank-verse without variety 
of numbers, is no better than bladder and string) I 
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ave ynitated nebody, though sometimes perhaps 
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there may be an apparent resemblance ; because | 
at the same time that 1 would not imitate, J have 
not affectedly differed. 

If the work cannot boast a regular plan, (in 
which respect however, I do not think it altogether 
indefensible) it may yet boast, that the reflections 
are naturally suggested always by the precedine 
passage, and that except the fifth book, which is 
rather of a political aspect, the whole has one 
tendency. To discountenance the modern enthu- 
siasm after a London life ; and to recommend ru- 
ral ease, and leisure, as friendly to the cause of 
piety and virtue. 


If it pleases you, I shall be happy. and collect 
from your pleasure in it, an omen of its general 
acceptance. 

Yours, my dear friend, 
Ww. C. 
YO THE REV“WILLIAM UNWIN. 
October 20, 1784. 
My Dear William. 

Your Letter has relieved nie from some anxiety. 
and given me a good deal of positive pleasure. 1 
have faith in your judgment. and an implicit confi- 
dence 1n the sincerity of your approbation. The 
writing of so long a poem is a serious business; 
and the author must know little of his own heart, 
who does not in some degree suspect himself of 
partiality to his own production; and who is he. 
that would not be mortified by the discovery, thit 
he had written five thousand lines in vain? The 
poem however, which you have in hand, will not 
of itself make a volume so large as the last, or as a 
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will consult a brother poet, take no pains to con- 
quer them. The idea of being, hawked about, anc 
especially of your being the hawker, 1s imsup- 
portable. Nicols (I have heard) is the most learnec 
printer of the present day. He may be a man of 
taste as well as learning; and I suppose, that you 
would not want a gentleman-usher to introduce 
vou. He prints the Gentleman’s Magazine, and 
may serve us, if the others should decline; if net, 
sive yourself no farther trouble about the matter, 
| may possibly envy authors, who can afford to 
publish at their own expense, and in that case 
should write no more. But the mortification would 
not break my heait- 


I proceed to your corrections, for which T most 
unaffectedly thank you, adverting to them in their 
order. 

Page 140—Truth generally without the article. 
the, would not be sufficiently defined. There are 
many sorts of truth, philosophical, mathematical, 
moral ete; and a reader, not much accustomed to 
hear of religious or scriptural truth, might possibly, 
and indeed easily doubt, what truth was particulet- 
ly intended. lacknowledge, that gtace in My use 
of the word does pot often occur in poctry. So 
neither does the subject which 1 handle. Every 
subject has its own terms, and religicus ones take 
theirs with most propriety from the scripture. 
Thence [take the word grace. The sarcastic use 
of it in the mouths of infidels 1 admuit, but not their 
authority to proscribe it, especially, as God’s fa- 
vour in the abstract, has no other word m ail our 
language, by which it can be expressed. 





bookseller would wish. I say this, because when 
I had sent Johnson five thousand verses, he applied 
for a thousand more. Two yearssince, | began a 
piece, which grew to the length of two hundred 
and there stopped. I have lately resumed it, and 
(I believe) shall finish it. But the subject is fruit- 
ful, and will not be comprised in a smaller com- 
pass than seven or eight hundred verses. It turns 
on the question, whether an education at school or 
at home be preferable, and I shall give the prefer- 
ence tothe latter. I mean, thatit shall pursue the 
track of the former. ‘That is to say, that it shall 
visit Stock in its way to publication. My design 
also is to inscribe it to you. But you must see 
it first; and if after having seen it, you should 
have any objection, though it should be no 
bigger than the tittle of ani, I will deny myself 
that pleasure, and find no fault with your refusal. 
I have not been without thoughts of adding John 
Gilpin at the tailof all. He has made a good deal 
of noise in the world, and perhaps it may not be 
amiss to show, that though I write generally with a 
serious intention, I know how to be occasionally 
merry. ‘The critical Reviewers charged me with 
an attempt at humour. John, having been more 
eelebrated upon the score ef humour than most 
pieces, that have appeared in modern days, may 
serve to exonerate me from the imputation : but in 
this article | am entirely under your judgment, and 
mean tobe setdown byit. All these together will 
make an octavo ‘ike the last, I should have told you, 
that the piece. which now employs me, is in rhyme. 
I do not intend to write any moreblank. © It is more 
difficult than rhyme, and not so amusing in the 
composition. If when you make the offer of my 
book to Johnson, he should stroke his chin, and 
look up to the cieling and cry, “ Humphb!” antici- 
pate him (1 beseech you) at once, by saying, that 
you know I should be sorry, that he should under- 
take for me to his own disadvantage, or that my 
volume should be in any dexree pressed upon him. 
1 make him ‘he offer merely because 1 think he 
would have reason te complain of me if I did not. 


But that punctilio once satisfied, it isa matter of in- 
difierenc. to me, what publisher sends me forth. 


{i Longman shouid hi ve difficulties, which is the 
more provable, as I ui.dvrstand from you. that hi 


Paze 150—Impress the mind faintly, or not at 
all—i preter this line, because of the interrupted 
run of it, having always observed, that a little 
unevenness of this sort ina long work has a good 
effect, used | mean sparingly, and with discretion. 
Page 127—JThis should have teen noted first 
but was everlooked. Be pleased to alter for me 
thus. with the difference of only one word, from the 
alteration proposed by you— 


We too are friends to royalty. We love 
The king, who loves the law, respects his bounds 
And reigns content within them. 


You observed probably, in your second reading, 
that I allow the life of an animal to be fairly taken 
away, when it interferes either with the interest or 
convenience of man. Consequently, snails, and all 
reptiles, that spoil our crops, either of fruit or 
grain, may be destroyed, if we can catch them. It 
gives me real pleasure, that Mrs. Unwin so readily 
understeod me. Blank-verse, by the unusual ar- 
rangement of the words, and by the frequent infu- 
sion of one line into another, not less than by the 
style, which requires a kind of tragical magnifi- 
cence, cannot be chargeable with much obscurity, 
must rather be smgularly perspicuous to be so 
easily comprehended. It is my labour, and my 
principal one, to be as clear as possible. You do 
net mistake me, when you suppose, that I have 
great respect for the virtue that flies temptation. 
It is that sort of prowess, which the whole strain 
of scripture calls upon us to manifest, when assail- 
ed by sensual evil. Interior mischiefs must be 
erappled with. There is no flight from them. 
But solicitations to sin, that address themselves to 
our bedily senses, are, 1 believe, seldom conquered 
in any other way. 

I can easily see, that you may have very reasona- 
ble objections to my dedicatory proposal. You are 
a cl rgyman, and | have banged your order. You 
are a child ei a/ma mater; and I have banged her 
too. Lay yeursell therefore, unler no constrainst 


us perfectly free. 


ly farewel. 


meat. Adicy! \ours, 


that I do not lay you under, but consider yourself 


With our bestlove to you all, 1 bid you hearti- 
I am tied of this endless scribbic- 


70 THE REV. YOHN NEWTON. 


October 50, 1784. 

My dear friend, 
I accede most readily to the justness of your re- 
marks, on the subject of the truly Roman heroism 
of the Sandwich-isk ‘ers. Proofs of such prowess 
(1 believe) are seldom exhibited by a pcople, whe 
‘ave attained to a high degree of civilization, 
Refinement, and profligacy” of principle, ave too 
nearly allied to admit of any thing so noble; and I 
question, whether any instances of faithiul ffiend- 
ship like that, which so much affected you in the 
behaviour of the poor savage, were produced even 
by-the Romans themselves in the latter days of 
the empire. They had been a nation, whose vir- 
tues it is impossible notto wonder at. But Greece, 
which was tothem what France is to us, a Pandora's 
box of mischief, reduced them to her own standard. 
and they naturally soon sunk still lower. Reiigion 
in this case. seems pretty much out of the quesuon, 
Yo the production of such heroism undebauched 
nature herself isequal. When Italy wasa land of 
neroes, she knew no more of the true God, than her 
cicisbéos and her fiddlers know now; and indeed it 
seems a matter of indifference, whether a man be 
born under a truth, which does net influence 
him, or under the actual influence of a lie; 
or if there be any difference between the two 
Cas¢s, it seems to be rather in favour of the latter: 
for a false persuasion, such as the Mahometan for 
instance, may animate the courage, and furnish 
motives for the contempt of death, while despisers 
of the true religion are punished for their folly, by 
being abandoned to the last degrees of depravity. 
Accordingly we see a Sandwich-islander sacrificing 
himself to his dead friend, and our Christian sea- 
men and mariners, instead of being imprest by a 
sense of his generosity, butchering him with a per- 
severing cruelty, that will disgrace them for ever: 
for he was a defenceless, unresis‘ing enemy, who 
meant nothing more than to gratify his love forthe 
deceased. ‘To slay him in such circumstances was 
to murder him, and with every aggravation of the 
crime that can be imagined. 
I am again at Johnson’s. in the shape of a Poem 
in blank-verse; consisting of six books, and called 
rhe Task. I began it about this time twelve- 
month, and, writing sometimes an hour in a day, 
sometimes, half an one, and sometimes two hours, 
have lately finished it. 1 mentioned it not sooner, 
because almost to the last I was doubtful, whether 
I should ever bring it to a conclusion, working often 
in such distress of mind, as, while it spurred me to 
the work, at the same time threatened to disqualify 
me for it. My bookseller (I suppose) will be as 
tardy asbefore. 1 do not expect to be born into the 
world, till the month of March; when 1 and the 
crocusses shall peep together. ‘ou may assure 
yourself. that I shall take my first opportunity to 
waiton you. I mean likewise to gratify myself by 
obiruding my muse upon Mr. Bacon. 

Adicu, my dear friend! We are well, and love 
you. Yours and Mrs. Newton’s, W.C. 


TO THE REV. WILLIAM UNWIN, 


November 1, 1784. 
My Dear Friend, 


Were I todelay my answer, I must yet write with- 
out a frank at last. and may as well therefore write 
without one now, especially feeling as I do, a de- 
sire to thank you for your friendly offices so well 
performed. 1 am glad, for your sake, as well a8 
for my own, that you succeeded in the first instance; 
and that the first treuble proved the last. 1am 
willing toe to consider Johnson’s readiness to ac- 
cept a second volume of mine, as an argument, 
that at least he was no loser by the former. I 
collect from it some reasonable hope, that tie 
volume in yurstion, may net wrong him neither. 
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W.C. 





“My umaginauon tells me (for I know you interest 
yourself im the success ef my productions) that 
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your heart fluttered, when you appfoached John- 
son's door; and that it felt itself discharged of a 
burthen, when you came out again. 
to mention it at the T——; they will now know, 
that you do not pretend a share in my confidence, 
whatever be the value of it, greater than you actu- 
ally possess. I wrote to Mr. Newton by the last 
post, to tell him that I was gone to the press again. 
He will be surprised, and perhaps not pleased. But 
I think he cannot complain, for he keeps his own 
authorly secrets without participating them with 
me. Ido not think myself in the least injured by 
his reserve; neither should I, if he were to publish 
a whole library without favouring me with any pre- 
vious notice of his intentions. In these cases it is 
no violation of the laws of friendship, not te com- 
municate, though there mustbe a friendship, where 
the communication is made. But many reasons 
may concur in dispesing a writer to keep his work 
secret; and none of them injurious to his friends. 
The influence of one, I have felt myself, for which 
none ef them would blame me—!I mean the desire 
of surprising agreeably. And if I have denied my- 
self this pleasure in your instance, it was only to 
give myself a greater, by eradicating from your 
mind any little weeds of suspicion, that might still 
remain in it, that any man living is nearer to me 
than yourself. Had not this consideration forced 
up the lid of my strong box like a lever, it would 
have kept its contents with an invisible closeness 
to the last; and the first news, that either you or 
any of my friends would have heard ef the Task, 
they would have received from the public papers. 
But you know now, that neither as poet noras man, 
do I give to any man a precedence in my estima- 
tion at your expense. 

I am proceeding with my new work (which at 
present I feel myself much inclined to call by the 
name ef Tirocinium) as fast as the muse permits. 
It has reached the length of 700 lines, and will pro- 
bably receive an addition of 2 or 300 more. When 
you see Mr. perhaps you will not find it diffh- 
cult to procure from him half-a-dozen franks, ad- 
dressed to yourself, and dated the fifteenth of 
December, in which case, they will all go to the 

t filled with my lucubrations, on the evening of 
thatday- I do not name an earlier, because J hate 
to be hurried; and Johnson cannot want it sooner 
than, thus managed, it will reach him. 

Iam not sorry, that John Gilpin, though bitherto 
he has been nobody’s child, is likely to be owned ai 
last. Here and there I can give him atouch that 
1 think will mend him, the language in some 
places not being so quaint and old-fashioned as it 
should be; and in one of the stanzas there is a false 
rhyme. When I have thus given the finishing 
stroke to his figure, I mean to grace him with two 
mottos. a Greek and a Latin one, which, when the 
world shail see that I have only a little one of three 
words to the volume itself and none to the books of 
which it consists, they will perhaps understand, as 
a stricture upon that pompous display of literature, 
with which some authors take occasion to crowd 
their titles. Knox, in particular, who is a sensible 
man too, has not (I think) fewer than half-a-dozen. 


tp his Essays. 





Adieu! 
W.cC. 
[To be Continued.} 
—s 
CRITICISM. 


rom the Edinburgh Review. ] 
Sermons. fr sie Henry Moncreiff Wellwood, Bart. 


D. D. & F. R. S. Edinburgh, one of the Ministess of 
St Cuthberts, Edinburgh, and senior Chaplain in Or- 
dinary in Scotland to His Royal Highness the Prince 


f Wales. Edinburgh, 1805. pp. 480. 
{ Concluded. | 


But while mere morality, or natural religion, 
ars eut of place in the pulpit, when they seem to 
be opposed to revelation, we cannot help thinking, 
that a preacher must narrcw his sphere of utility 


very needlessly, if he thinks it his duty, en al 


You did well | 
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occasions to introduce the peculiar views and mo- 
tives which Christianity suggests. If he seriously 
believes that religion, he certainly never will say 
any thing that can have the smallest tendency te 
obstruct its influence: but he may not think it 
convenient, or he may not have the inclination, to 
make it the sole and exclusive foundation of all 
his counsels and exhortations. What is ca'!ed the 
evangelical style of preaching, appears to us an 
oppesite extreme from the purely moral ; and like 
all other extremes, it is bad. There is surely a 
difference between the present times, and those in 
which Christianity was at first preached by the 
apostles. The seed has been sown, and during 
the course ef eighteen centuries has in one way 
or other been producing fruit. The werk need 
not be done over again from the beginning; and 
even if a preacher thought it necessary once more 
to lay the foundation, yet it would not be in his 
power. The preaching of the Apostles them- 
selves, would have appeared bold and extravagant. 
if they had not been able to acompany their words 
with ‘ demonstration of the spirit and of power,’ 
if they had not appealed to miracles and to the 
clear fulfilment of prophecy. Preachers now must 
take the times as they find them}; and as they have 

net those supernatural evidences, they must adopt a 
lower and more moderate tone. They must not dis- 
join themselves so entirely from the common busi- 
ness and common reasonings of the world, or re- 
present Christianity as a subject which is to be judg- 
ed of, or inculcated, upon principles fundamentally 
different from those which regulate eur opinion 
and belief upon matters of smaller importance. 
In the preachers of the 17th century, who are 
indisputably believers in revelation, and who very 
frequently refer to its distinguishing tenets, we may 
yet perceive an ease and freedom, which demon- 
strate that their faith did not atall shackle their 
minds, or prevent them from resorting with the 
utmost readiness to every source of morals or 
reason. Dr. Barrow will in ene sentence quote 
an Apostle, in the next a Father, and in a third 
Aristotle ; and he will then pour out, with equal 
alacrity, the rich stream of his own full and over- 
flowing eloquence. The evangelical preachers of 
the present day seem to be in horrors, if they hap- 
pen to push their foot beyond the magic circle of 
Scripture; by which means they both renounce 
the assistance which they may receive from their 
general learning and knowledge, and give a dis- 
avreeable impression of the sacred writings, as if 
they were a repository of strange and peculiar doc- 
trines with which the common sense and feelings 
of men can never be permitted to mingle. ‘There 
is something extremely disagreeable to the minds, 
we do not say of men tinctured with infidelity but 
of the sensible and reflecting part of Christians, to 
be kept in the trammels of mystery, and not to 
have their religion amalgamated in some measure 
with their customary and daily sentiments; to 
have one set of thoughts and phrases fer Sunday, 
and another for all the iestof the week. If we 
have at:y objection to the Sermons before us, it is, 
that the reverend author is somewhat too constant 
in enforcing scripture doctrine ; although we state 
this opinion with hesitation, when we consider his 
great experience asa clergyman, and the impressien 
of cool reason and practical good sense which is 
stampt upon the whole volume. We would rather 

from this peculiarity, take occasion to suggest to 
such of our readers as have adopted the common 

philosophical principles of the day, that a circum- 
stance of this kind in the sermons ofa man whose 

understanding and abilities are unquestionable, is a 
point which, on their principles, they will find no 

little difficulty in accounting for. When we see 

such a man enforcing with great seriousness those 

doctrines of revelation which in the eyes of the 

world in general, and especial'y in those of sceptics 

have most the appearance of “ foolishness,” what 

is the conclusion? ‘The charge of hypocrisy is 
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highly illiberal, and the suppesition that, on these 
subjects, the auther’s understanding has been 
warped by his peculiar profession, to say the least 
of it is somewhat presumptuous. Is it not more 
reasonable to suspect that there must be solidity 
in the foundation, when we find a very wise man 
so carefully employed about the superstructure ? 

Upon the whole, this volume, we conceive, will 
afford the most solid satisfaction to the serious 
reader, for whose use it is principally intended, 
and must command the respect of those who are 
not habitually occupied with the'subjects to which 
itrelates. They will never be disturbed with the 
author's admiration of himself, or his miiscon- 
ception of the subject; nor will their impatience 
be excited by any thing puerile, declamatory, ver- 
bose, or inaccurate. They will find every where 
indications of a vigorous and independent under- 
standing; and though they may not always be 
gratified with flights ef fancy, or graces of com- 
position. they can scarcely fail tobe attracted by 
the unaffected expression of goodness and sincerity 
which runs through the whole publication. 

a 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF BENJAMIN WEST, ESQ. 
PRESIDENT OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY, &c. &c. 
[Cencluded. ] 

In the council chamber, Greenwich hospital, large 
figures :—Faith, Hope, Charity, Innecence, St. 
Matthew, St. Mark, St. Luke, St. John, St. Matthias, 
St. Thomas, St. Jude, St. Simon, St. James the 
Major, St. Philip, St. Peter, St. Andrew, St. Bar- 
tholomew, St..James the Minor. Prophets: Ma- 
lachi, Micah, Zechariah, and Daniel—Composi- 
tions: Paul shaking the viper from his finger— 
Paul preaching at Athens—Elemas the sorcerer 
struck blind—Cornelius and the Angel—Peter de- 
livered from prison—The conversion of St. Paul— 
Paul before Felix—Two whole lengths of the late 
archbishop of York’s two eldest sons—A whole 
length portrait of the late Lord Grosvenor—The 
picture of Jacob drawing water at the well for 
Rachel and her flock, in the possession of Mrs, 
Evans. . 

In the Historical Gallery, Pall-mall-—'The picture 
of the citizens of Londen offering the crown to Wil- 
liam the conqueror—The queen soliciting the 
king to pardon her son John. 

The Resurrection of our Savieur,inachurch at Bar- 
badoes— Moses shewing the brazen serpent—John 
shewing the Lamb of God, in ditto—Three of the 
children of the late Archbishop of York, with a 
portrait of the Archbishop, half lengths in the pos- 
session of the Rev. Dr. Drummond—The family 
picture, half length, of Mrs. Cartwright’s chil- 
dren—-Ditto of Sir Edmund Baker, nephew, and 
niece, half lengths—Ditto ef Lunes, Esq.’s_ chil- 
dren—half lengths——A lady leading three children 
along the path of virtue to the temple—A picture 
of Madora. 

In various collections.—King Lear in the hovel, 
Shakspeare gallery—-Ophelia aad her brother bee 
fere the king and queen, ditto—The picture of the 
late Lord Clive receiving the Duannie frem the 
Great Mogul, for Lord Clive—Christ receiving the 
sick and the Lame in the temple, in the Pennsyl- 
vania Hespital, Philadelphia, 11 feet by. 18—The 
picture ef Pylades and Orestes, Sir George Beau- 
mont—The eriginal sketch of Cicero at the tomb 
of Archimedes, for ditto—The picture of Leoni- 
das ordering Cleombrotas into banishment with his 
wife and children, for W. Smith, Esq.—Ditto of 
the Mary’s at the sepulchre, for General Stibert— 
Ditto of Alexander and his physician, for ditto— 
Ditto of Julius Czsar reading the life of Alexan. 
der, do»—Do. of the return ef the prodigal son, 
Sir James Earle—Ditto of the death of Adonis,— 
Knight, Esq. Portland place—-lDitto of the centi- 
nence of Scipio, dit‘o—Liito of Venus and Cupid, 
oval, Mr. Steers, temple—Ditte of Ailred divi ines 
his loaf, presented to Stationers’-ball, by Aidermag 





Boydell——The ghost of Samuel appearing +o Saul, 
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at Liverpool—Ditto of Helen brought to Paris, in 
the possession of a family in Kent, name not ascer- 
tained—A small sketch of the Shrnamite’s son re- 
stored, &c. Rev. Mr. Hard—Cupid stung by a bee. 
oval,—Vesey, Esq. in Ireland—Agrippina sur- 
rounded by her children, and reclining her head on 
the urn containing the ashes of Germanicus, ditto— 





The death of Wolfe, the fourth picture, Lord 
Bristol— A ditto of ditto, the third picture, in the 
possession of the prince of Waldeck—A small 
ditto of ditto, the fifth picture, ditto, Monckten 
family—Ditto of Romeo and Juliet, Duke of Cour 
land—Ditto of King Lear and his daughters, ditto— 
Ditto of Belisarius and the boy, Sir Francis Bar- 
ing—Ditto of Sir Francis Baring and part of his 
family, containing six figures as large as life— 
Ditto of Simeon and the child, as large as life. 
provost ef Eton—Ditto of the late Lord Clive re- 
ceiving the Duannie from the Great Mogul, a se- 
cond picture, for Madras—The second picture of 
Philippa soliciting of Edward [1I, the pardon’ ot 
the Burgesses of Calais, in the possession 0! 
Willet, Esq. —Ditto of Europa en the back of the 
bull, at Calcutta—Ditto of the death of Hyacinthus, 
painted for Lord Kerry, but now in the national 
gallery at Paris—The picture of Venus present- 
ing her girdle to Juno. painted for Lord Kerry, and 
in the national gallery; figures as large as life in 
both pictures—Ditto of Rinaldo and Armida, Caleb 
Whitford, Esq.—Ditto of Pharaoh’s daughter with 
the child Moses.—Park, Esq. (the original painted 
for General Lawrence)—Ditte of the stolen kiss, 
painted for ditto, and in the possession of ditto— 
Ditto of Angelica and Madora, for ditto, ditto— 
Ditto of the woman of Samaria at the well with 
Christ, ditto—Ditto of Pztus and Arria, in the pos- 
‘session of Col. Smith, at the tower—Ditto of Re- 
becca coming to David, Sir Jacob Ashley—The 
drawing representing Christ’s Nativity, Mr. ‘om- 
kins, doctors-commons—Ditto of Rebecca rcceiv- 
ing the bracelets at the well, late Lord Bucking- 
hamshire—Ditto of the stolen kiss, ditte—Ditto of 
Rinaldo and Armida, ditto—Ditto of a mother and 
child, ditto—The whole length portrait of Sir 
Thomas Strange, in the Town-hall of Halifax— 
Ditto of Sir John Sinclair—The picture of Agrip- 
pina landing at Brundusium (the first picture) paint- 
ed for Drummond, Archbishop of York, in the pos- 
session of Lerd Kinnoul—Ditto of ditto, for the 
Farl of Exeter, at Burleigh (second picture)— 
Ditto of ditto, for Mr. Joyce, (third picture) now in 
the possession of Hatch, Esq. in Essex—A small 
picture of Jupiter aud Semele, in the possession of 
Mr. Mitchel—The large picture lost at sea— Thetis 
bringing the armour to Achilles, and three sketches 
preparative to painting that picture, Thomas Hope, 
Esq- 

Mr. West's house at Windsor.—Hector parting 
with his wife and child at the Sczan gate—The 
prophet Elisha raising the Shunamite’s son—The 
Raising of Lazarus—Edward III, crossing the 
river Somme—Queen Philippa at the battle of 
Nevil’s Cross—The Angels announcing to the 
shepherds the birth of our Saviour—The kings 
bringing presents to our Saviour—A view on the 
river Thames at Hammersmith—A ditto on the 
banks of the river Susquehanna, in America— The 
picture of Tangeremill, at Eton—-Ditto of Chry- 
gus returned to her father Chyrus. 

Pictures fainted by Mr. West for his own collec- 
tion (In the prainting-room,)—Venus and Adonis 
large as life—The sixth picture of the death of 
Wolfe—The second picture of the battle of La 
Hogue—The sketch of Macbeth and the Witches— 
The small picture ef the return of Tobias—Ditto 
of the return of the prodigal son—Ditto of Ariadne 
on the sea-shere—Ditto of the death of Adonis— 
Ditto of John King of France brought to the black 
Prince—The small picture of Antiochus and 
Stratonice—Ditto of King Lear and his daugh- 
ter—Y¥ne pictures of Curysus on the sea-shore— 
Dirto af Natha» and David, “ Thou art the Man,” 
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as large as life—Ditto of Elijah raising the widow’s 
son to life—Ditto of the choice of Hercules—D) ite 
of Venus and Europa—D2itto of Daniel interpret- 
ing the hand-writing on the wall—Ditto of the an 
bassador from Tunis. with bis attendant, as he ap- 
peared in England in 1781—The drawing c 
Marius on the ruins of Carthage—Ditto of Cat 
civing his daughter in marriage on his death, bot! 
in possession of the Archduke Josepl—Ditto c: 
Belisarius brought to his family—The large pic 
ture of the death of the stag, or the rescuing o 
lexander III, for Lovd Seaforth, 12 feet by 18— 
The picture of Cy mon and Iphigenia and Endymion 
ind Diana, at Wentworth Castie, Yorkshire— Ditto 
ef Cymon and Iphigenia, and Angelica and Ma- 
dora, in the possession of Mr. Mitten, of Shrop- 
shire, painted at Rome—Small picture of the battle 
of Cressy—Smali sketch of the order of te 
Garter—Mr. West’s smell picture of his family— 
The sketch of Zdward Ill, with his queen, and 
the citizens of Calais—Mr. West’s small copy from 
Vandyke’s picture of Cardinal Bentivoglie, now in 
the national gallery at Paris copy from Cor- 
regio’s celebrated picture at Parma, viz. the St. 
Gerolemo, now in the national gallery—The large 
landscape from Windsor Forest—The picture of 
Mark Antony shewing the robe and will of Julius 
Czsar to the people—Ditto of Aigistus viewing 
the body of Clytemnestre—The large sketch of 
the window at Windsor of the kings presenting 
gifts to the Infant Christ—The small sketch of the 
battle of Nevil’s Cross—The second small sketch 
of the order of the Garter—The small picture of 
Ophelia before the king and queen, with her 
brother Laertes—Ditio of the recovery of bis ma- 
jesty in the year 1789—Dito from Thomson’s 
Seasons, of Miranda and her two companions— 
Ditto, of Edward LUI, crowning Ribemont at Calais. 
a sketch—The picture of Leonidas taking leave ol 
his family on his going to Thermopylz—Dnito ol 
a Bacchante, as large as lite, haif length—tFirst 
sketch of the battle of Cressy—The picture ot 
Phaeton soliciting Apollo for the Chariot of the 





Archimides—The small picture of Belisarius and 
the bey, different from that in the possession of 
Sir Francis Baring—Ditto of the eagle giving the 
vase of water to Psyche—Ditto of the death of 
Adonis, from Anacreon—Ditto of moonlight and 
the “ beckoning ghost,” from Pope’s Elegy—Ditto 
of the Angel sitting on the stone at the sepulchre— 
Second picture of the same, but differing in com- 
position—-A small sketch of ditte—A sketch of 
King Lear and his daughter—tT he second picture 
of Angelica and Madora—Ditto of a damsel and 
Orlande—Mr. West’s portrait, half length—Sketch 
of his two sons, when children—Ditto when boys— 
Ditto. when young men—yportrait of the Rev. 
Preston—Picture of the Bacchanté boys—ditto of 
the good Samaritan. 

In the gallery. —Picture of the destruction of the 
vld beast and false prophet, revelations—Ditto of 
Christ healing the sicke lame, and blind in the 
temple—Ditto of Fintern Abbey—Ditto of Death 
on the Pale Horse; or, the Opening of the seals— 
Ditto of Jason and the dragon, im imitation of Sal- 
vator Rosa—Ditto of Venus and Adonis looking 
at Cupids bathing—Ditto of Moses and Aaron 
before Pharaogh—Ditto of the Uxbridge passage- 
boat on the canal—Ditto of St. Paul and Barnabas 
rejecting the Jews and turning to the Gentiles— 
Ditto of the falling of trees in the great park at 
Windsor—Ditto of Diomed and his chariot, Hor- 
ses struck by the lightning of Jupiter—Ditto of 
the milk-weman in St. James’s Park—Ditte of 
King Lear in the storm at the hovel—Ditto of the 
expulsion of Adam and Eve from Paradise—Ditte 
of the order of the Garter—Ditto of Orion on the 
Dolphin’s back—Do. of Cupid complaining te 
Venus of a bee having stung his finger—Ditto of 
the deluge—Ditto of Queen Elizabeth's procession 
to St. Paul’s—Ditto of Christ shewing a little child 
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as the emblem of Heaven—Ditto of harvest 
‘one—Ditto of a view from the East end of 
\wincsor Castle looking over Datchet—Dito of 
washing ef sheep—Dc. of St. Paul sheking the 
viper from his fingei—Ditto of the sun setting be. 
nd a groupe of trees on the banks of the Thames 
at Pwickephion —Do. the driviig of sheep and 
ows to water Do. of cattle Grinking at a water 
ngeplace in the great park, Wird:er, with Mr, 
Wet drawing—Ditto of Vlerseh ond his host 
Jrowned in the Red Sea—Do. of Calypso and 
ielemachus on the sea-shore, second picture 
Ditto of gentlemen fishing in the water at Dayen- 
ham Beach—Ditto of Moses consecroting Aaron 
ed bis sons to the priesthood—Ditto of the view 
of Windsor Cartle from Snow-hill, in the great 
Park—Ditto of a mother inviting her little boy to 
come to her through a small stream of water— 
Ditto of the naming of Samuel, and the prophesy- 
ing of Zacharias-——Ditto of the ascension of our 
Saviour——Ditto of the birth of Jacob and Esau— 
Do. of the brewer’s porter and hod-carrier—Vhe 
picture of Venus attendee by the graces——Ditto of 
Samuel when a boy presented to Ili—Ditto of 
Christ's last supper (in brown colour)—Ditto of 
the reaping of harvest, with W inasor in the back- 
ground—Ditto of Adonis and his dog going to the 
chace—Litto of Christ among the doctors in the 
temple-—Ditto of Moses shewn the promised 
land—Dhitto ef Johua crossing the river Jordan with 
the ark—Ditto of Christ’s Nativity—Ditto of mo- 
thers with their children in water—Ditto of Cran- 
ford bridge—Ditto the sketch of Pyrrhus, when a 
child, before king Glaucus—Ditto of the traveller 
luying his piece of bread on the bridle of the dead 
uss, from Sterne—The cuptive, from diite-—Ditte 
of Cupid letting loose two pigeons—Ditto of Cyu- 
pid asleep—Ditto of children ealing cho rries— 
Sketch of a mother and her child on her lap—The 
small picture of the eagle bringing the cup to 
Psyche——Ihe picture of St. Anthony of Padua 
and the child——Ditto of Jacob, and Laban with his 


| two daughters—Ditto of the woman locking into 
sun—The second picture of Cicero at the tomb ot 


the sepulchre, and beholding two Angels where the 
Lord lay—Ditto of the Angels loosening the chains 
of St. Peter in prison——Ditte of the death of Sir 
Philip Sydney—Ditto of the death of Epaminon- 
das——Ditto of the death of Boyerd—The small 
sketch of Christ’s ascension—The sketch of a 
groupe of Legendary saints, in imitation of Reu- 
bens—The picture cf Kosciusko on a couch, as he 
appeared in London, 1797—Ditto of the death of 
Cephalus—Ditto of Abraham and Isaac, * Meve is 
the wood and fire, but where is the lamb to sacri- 
fice.’"—The sketch of the Bard, from Gray 
Ditto of the pardoning of John by his brother king 
Henry, at the solicitation of his mother—Ditto of 
St. George and the dragon—The picture of EF po- 
mina with her children giving bread to her husband 
when in conceaimcnt—The angel appearing to 
Hagar and her sick son—The sketch on paper of 
Christ’s last supper—The picture of the pardon- 
ing of John at his mother’s solicitation—Ditto of 
the death of Lord Chatham—Diito of the presen- 
tation of the crown to William the conqueror——Ditto 
ot Iuropa crowning the bull with flowers—Ditte 
of Mr. West’s garden, gallery, and painting- 
room—Ditto of the cave of despair, from Spen- 
ser—Ditto of Christ’s resurrection—The sketch 
of the destruction of the Spanish Armada—-The 
picture of Arethusa bathing—The sketch of Priam 
soliciting of Achilles the body of Hector—The 
picture of moonlight (small}——-The small sketch 
of Cupid shewing Venus his finger stung by a 
bee——Tobi s returned to his blind father. 

Drawings and sketches on paper, in the gallery.— 
The drawings of the two sides of the intended 
chapel at Windsor, with the arrangement of the 
pictures, &c.— he drawing of St. Matthew, with 
the angel—Ditto of Alcibiades, and Tymon of 
Athens—Ditto of Kenn’s treaty—Ditto of Regu- 
lus—Ditto of Mark Antony shewing the robe and 
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yill of Casar---Ditto of the birth of Jacob sand 
Esau---Ditto of the death of Dido---! he large 
sketch, in oil, (on paper) of Moses receiving the 
jaws on Mount Sinai---The large drawing of the 
deat Of Hippolytus---Tie large sketch, in oil, 
of the death of St. Stephen. on paper- - The draw- 
ing of the death of Czsar---Ditto of the swearin,y 
of {fannibal---Ditio of the expulsion of Adam an 
Eve---Ditto of the deluge---The sketch, in oil, ot 
the landing ef Agrippina, on paper---Di to of Leo- 
nidas Ordering Cleombrotus into banishment, on 
iper--- Phe drawing of the death of Epaminodas--- 
The sketch, in ol, of the death of \aron, on pa- 
er--- Phe drawing of the death of Sir Philip Syd- 
ney--- Phe sketch, in oil on paper, of David pros 
trate, Whilst the destroying angel sheaths the 
sword---The drawing of the woman looking into 
the sepulchre---Ditto of St. John preachin,--- Ditto 
of the golden age---Ditto of Antinous and Strato- 
nice---Ditto of the death of Demosthenes--- Phe 
jarge sketch, in oil, on paper, of Death on the pale 
Horse---Th edrawing of king John and the Barons 
with Magna Charta---Ditto of La Hogue---Ditto of 
Jacob and Laban---The large ditto of the destruc- 
tion of the Assyrian camp by the destroying 
angel---The large sketch, in oil, on paper, of Cirist 
raising the widow’s son---Ditto, in ditto, on paper, 
of the water gushing from the rock when struck 
by Moses--- The drawing of the death of Socrates--- 
Ditto of the Boyne---Ditto of the death of Eustace 
§t. Celaine---The sketch, in oil, on paper, of the 
procession of Agrippina with her children aid the 
Roman ladies through the Roman camp, when in 
Mutiny---The drawing of the rescue of \lexander 
II], of Scotland from the fury of a stay---Ditto of 
the death of Wolfe---The sketch, in oil, of king 
Alfred dividing his loaf with a pilgrim---Ditto of 
the raising of Lazarus--- ! he small whole length ot 
Thomas a Becket, in oil, on canvass--- he smali 
picture of the death of the stag--The drawing ot 
ditto---Ditto of Nathan and David---Ditto of Jo 
sph making himself known to his brethren--- Uhe 
drawing of Narcissus in the fountain---Ditto in 
small, of the Duannie received by Lord Clive--- 
Ditto of the continence of Scipio---Do. of the last 
judgment, and the sea giving up its dead---Ditto o1 
the bard, from Gray---Ditto of Belisarius and his 
family---he sketch, in oil, of Aaron standing be 
tween the dead and living to stop the plague- -Ditto. 
on paper, of the messenger announcing to Samuel 
the loss of the battle---The drawing of Sir Philip 
Sydney ordering the water to be given to the 
wounded Soldier---The large drawing of the giving 
the Duannie to Lord Clive. 

N. B. Besides these productions, Mr. West has, 
in his port folios, drawings and sketches exceeding 
two hundred in number. 
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MEMOIRS 
OF GEORGE MORLAND. 


George Morland was the son of an artist 
whose talents, though respectable, were not of the 
frst order in his profession: this gentleman made, 
inthe early part of his life, what is commonly 


whether it was the pencils and 





called a great figure; but, having lost much 
property, by engaging in schemes that were not | 
prudently cenducted, shrunk from the world in 
liseust during the latter part of his time, and edu- 
cated his family in that obscurity to which the 
harrowness of his circumstances confined him. 
Whether George shewed, in the earliest part of 





his life, that inclination for the art which frequently 
indicates genius, or whether the practice was for- , 
ted upon him by his father, who might feel that 
itwas the only art in wiich Ae could educate him, 
Ido know not, but I de know that in the exhibitions 
{the original Society of Artists, to which the father 
iklonged. were shewn drawings by George Morland, : 
tthe age of four, five, and six years, which would 
have done credit to youths who were learning the art 
H&® their profession ; and, from this time, his father | 
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forced him to study, unremittingly, the fractice of 
every department of the art, tll he entered the 
world upon his own account. 

The whole of this tme, he was confined in 
an upper room, copying drawings, drawing from 
the plaister casts, or copying pictures. Re- 
stricted from society almost entirely, what oppor- 
tunites he had for amusement were obtained 
by stealth; his associates were a few boys in the 
neighbourhood, and the means of enjoyment! 
were obtained by working so hard wien at his 
studies, as to produce a few drawings or pictures 
more than his father imagined he couid do in a 
viven time; these he has been known to lower, 
by a string, from the window of his apartment to 
his associates, WhO were appointed to receive them, 
by them they were turned into money, which was 
spent by them in common when opportunities 
otiered. 

in this manner passed the first seventeen years 
of the life of Geor.e Morland, and to this he is 
wndebted for tue immense power he had over 
the implements of his art, for it is notorious, that 
pallet, or the 
crayon he was called upoi to use, noone has 
nad more command of his materials than this 
eminent artist. 

Avarice was the ruling passion of the father, 
who sold the drawings, &c. made by his son, for 
small sums; and as his passion was _ insatiable, 
kept him continually at work, and gave him little, 
if any other education. He probably intended, by 
this means.to keep him in his power; but in 
tis Case, aS iN Many Others the forts of avarice 
dcfeated their own purpose. 

George Morland’s first original compositions 
were dictated by his father; they were small 
pictures of two or three figures, taken from the 
common ballads of tie day. suci: as “ Young Roger 
came tapping at Dolly's window, &c. These the 
vid gentleman put into frames, and sold at different 
prices, trom one guinea to three, according to 
(ue pockets of bis customers: these though l- 
huitery inferior to Morland’s subse: nent works, 
were admired as the productions of a youth, ana 
a great number were done; many got ito the 
hands of engravers, and the prints that were made 
from them, first brought Morland into notice. 

Some yenticmen to whom the father was known, 
would have patronized the son: from one he 
borrowed two capital pictures of Vernet, which G. 
Morland copied most admirably. Mr. Angersiein 
permitted him to copy Sir. Joshua Reynold’s 
celebrated picture .{ Garrick, between tragedy 
and comedy; this copy is in existence, and is 
bighly creditable to Morlana’s talents. Itwas on 
this occasion that the unfortunate peculiarity oi 
his disposition shewed itself. ‘Lhe picture was 
at Blackheath; aud the two Morlands went there 
tocopy it. Mr. Angerstein wished to notice the 
youth, and see the progress of the work ; but the 
father told the writer of this article, that his son 
refused to begin his piciure, tili it was solemnly 
promised him that no person whatever shouia 
overlook the work, and that he should Go whatever 
he pleased. ‘Lhe promise was made :—he paintec 
the picture; associated with the servants while he 
was m tiie house, and no intreaties could make 
him come witiin the reach of Mr. Angerstein. 

Another gentieman, who was going to spend the 
summer at Margate, advised the father to send 
his son thither to paint smali portraits.— | he piai 
was a good one; it was adopted; and George 
Morl.und, with his picture of Garrick, and some 
Others, took lodgings for the season. Compaty 


‘ flocked round fim 5 hits poriwrans pleased, and a 


very great number of them were begun, but this 
untort: nate mauvatse honte rendered the under- 
taking unprolitable. The suciety of elegant wo- 
men, or rational Men, mauve him feel his own ig- 
no.apee and msigniticance ; hence every sitter was 
an object of disgust. ‘The pig races, and such | 
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elegant amusements as are projected for the lower 
order of visitors to Margate, obtained all his atten- 
tion; and the portraiis which a careful man weuld 
nave finished on the spet, and got paid for before 
the parties had quitted the place, were left to be 
completed in town. Instead of returning home 
with his pockets full of money, he only brought a 
larse cargo of unfinished canvasses: and as the 
chgagements of the watering place are forgotten 
in the capital, very few of them were afierwards 
finished. 

But though in this expedition he got but little 
money, he gained several points that were of much, 
and might fave gained othes that would have been 
of more consequence to him: he was talked of as 
an artist of considerable talents; he was eman- 
cipated from paternal authority, and now, instead 
of handing the sketch slyly out of the window, to 
get a few shillings, he did whatever he pleased, 
and fixed what price he thought proper upen his 
own work: He made many acquaintances too, 
who, unfortunately, contributed to fix his char- 
acter for life. 

Artists are prone to complain that they are ne- 
glected, and their works not so much encouraged 
us the works of musicians and the professors of 
other arts; much of this may be true, but more of 
it is to be attributed to the conduct of artists them- 
selves. ‘lhe gentleman who patronises any liberal 
art has some thing more in view than the mere 
acquisition of the works of th.t art which he ad- 
mires:—he likes the art itself; perhaps he un- 
derstands it, or at least he thinks he does; 
he wishes to converse with the artist upon his own 
art, invites him to his house, and forms an in- 
timacy with him, as far as the difference of their 
situations allow: what now is the consequence ? 

‘The musician practises his art in the presence 
of those by whom he is employed; when not ac- 
tually employed, he associates with his patron, and 
by this means acquires an inclination for the ha- 
bits of genteel life ; and if he is a man of the world, 
transforms his patron into a friend, the conse- 
quences of which are beneficial to himself; but 
few artists have the education of gentlemen, or a 
taste for the enjoyments of genteel life; their en- 
joyments are different, and place them in a dif- 
ferent class; many a gentleman has taken a paint- 
er into the country. for the summer, to employ 
and recommend him among his connections; he 
paints in a room by himself, and is summoned te 
dine with the family ; he finds the society irksome, 
because the conversation turns upon topics which 
are not familiar to him; the next day he evades 
the summens to dinner, by pretending the neces- 
sity of finishing some part of his picture, and after- 
wards makes himself comfortable in the steward’s, 
room, or butler’s paniry; and here he ventures to 
fix his station during the time he stays, unless he 
makes an excursion into the neighbouring village, 
and joins the company which the ale-house affords ; 
his patron, finding this to be the case, thinks no 
more about him till his work is done, when he 


pays and dismisses him. Can such men complain - 


that ¢hey are neglected, or that their art, which 
certainly ranks high among the liberal ones, does 
not procure ¢hem more respect than is paid to 
common workmen, with whom their own conduct 
has a strong tendency to confound them? 

The younger part ef such men now became 
he companions of George Morland; with them 
he was equal in intellect, and superior to them in 
talent; he Was superior to them too, in a cir- 
cumstance that will always obtain from such be- 
ings what ignorant men covet, the adulation of 
their associates. A ride into the country to a 
mock-race, or a grinning-match. a jolly dinner 
and drinking bout after it, a mad scamper home, 
with a flounce into the mud, and two or three other 
ct eeteras, forined the sum of their enjoyments; of 
these Merland had as much ashe desired; and as 





he was the richest of the set, by the community 
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ef property established among such jolly dogs, he 
commonly paid fer them more than his share- 
About this time he married, and became ac- 
quainted with Mr. I. R. Smith, the engraver, who 
then dealt largely in prints: for this gentleman 
he painted many pictures of subjects from the 
familiar scenes of life. ‘The subjects were known 
to, and the sentiments they conveyed were felt by 
all, and the prints which Mr. Smith made from 
them had a sale rapid beyond example, and spread 
the fame of Merland all over the continentas well 
as the kingdem. These subjects were, in all 
probability, suggested by the taste of Mr. Smith, as 
they displayed mere sentiment than Morland ever 
seemed to possess on any other eccasion; his own 
talent, as it now burst forth in full splendour, was 
landscape, such as it exists in sequestered situa- 
tions, and with appropriate animals and figures. 
He was extremely fend of visiting the Isles of 
Wight in the summer season, and there is scarcely 
an object to be met with along the shere, at the 
back of the island, that his pencil has not de- 
lineated. His best pictures are replete with 
scenes drawn from this spot. A fine rocky 
shore, with fishermen mending their nets, careen- 
ing their boats, er sending off their fish to the 
neighbouring market-towns, were scenes he must 
delight in, when he attempted sea-shore pieces; 
and the Isle of Wight afforded abundant eppor- 
tunities to gratify his taste and fancy. He was 
once recognized in his constant sur.smer excur- 
sion, at a place called Freshwater Gate, in a low 
public house, known by the name of the Cabin. 
A number of fishermen, a few sailors, and three 
or four rustics, formed the homely groupe; he 
was inthe midst of them, contributing his joke, 
and partaking of their noisy merriment, when his 


friend called him aside, and intreated an hour of 


his conversation. Morland, with seme reluctance, 
withdrew from the cabin, and on his friend’s re- 
mostration with him the next day for keeping such 
company, he drew from his pocket a sketch-book, 
and asked him where he was to find se true a pic- 
ture of humble life, unless it was in such a place as 
that from whence his friends had withdrawn him 
The sketch was acorrect delineation of every thing 
in the cabin tap-room, even to a countenance, a 
stool, a settee, or the position of a figure. This 
representation his remembrance had supplied. af- 
ter leaving the house, and one of his best pictures 
is that very scene he then sketched; a prvof that 
his mind was still intent on its favourite pursuit— 
that of nature in her homeliest attire—though his 
masners at the moment betrayed nothing farther 
than an eagerness to partake in the vulgar sen- 
Sualities of his surrounding companions. ‘The 
manner in which he painted rural subjects, obtained 
so much notice, that his fortune might now have 
been made; purchasers appeared, who would have 
taken any number of pictures he would have pain- 
ted, and paid any price for them which he could 
have demanded; but here the low-bred dealers in 
pictures stepped in, and completed that ruin which 
low-bred artists had begun. 

Whatever their apologists may say in extenu- 
ation of the fact, it is certain that picture dealers 
are the bane of every artist who comes into con- 
tact with them. ‘The dealers in old pictures 
may buy and sell without injuring any but those 
whe are duped by the cemmon artifices of their 


trade ; but the moment they find it their interest | 


to deal in the works of a living artist, that artist is 
doomed te penury, if not to destruction, unless 
he has the singular good fortune te escape frem 
their clutches. 

Their usual plan is to find some young man of 
tajents, who is poor and unemployed ; him they set 
to work at a price so lew, that all his exertions can 
barely procure him the means of living, they sell 
the works which they have thus ebtained fror: kim, 
fer high prices; but this plan would not succeed 


with Morland; he always knew the value ef his | 
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own works, and always was well paid for them ; | 


except when he was indistress, which he often was 
artfully plunged into by those who took that 
opportunity to obtain his pictures at a compara- 


tively cheap rate. 
' | To be Continued. } 
}———— 
SCIENCE. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO» 


“« A DISSERTATION 


ON 
THE EXTERNAL EVIDENCES 
OF THE TRUTH 


oF 
THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION.” 
[Concluded.] 
CHAP. VI. 
GENERAL CONCLUSION. 


No other supposition can be framed te account for all 
the Phenomena contai ed in the preceding positions, 
but the truth and divine origin of the Christian Reli- 


gion. 

It is remarkable that the adversaries of Christi- 
anity have either made loose and general attacks 
upon it, or have struggled only with some few points 
in its history, doctrine, er evidence: they have 
either fallen into arguments which go to the reet of 
Deism as well as Christianity, or have been parti- 
cular only to sneer at some rigid precept, or to tri- 
umph ever some weak testimony. 

“ The strength of our salvation” is umimpaired 
by any attack which copes with the whole mass of 
our evidence. 

Indeed, the impossibility of rendering such an 
attack effectual is pretty clearly demonstrated, by 
its never having been attempted, notwithstanding 
the disposition which has existed in many learned 
and acute persons to injure the cause of Christi- 
anity: and this idea is further strengthened by the 
provision which one of the most celebrated of its 
opponents has made against the force and accumu- 
lation of our testimonies. 

Mr. Hume tells us, that it is not necessary for 
an objector to explain how the story of the evi- 
dence arose. We, however, have a right to insist 
that our opponents are chliged, not perhaps to shew 














positive accounts how .. did, but by a probable 
hypothesis how it might so happen. Zhe e2istence 
of the testimony is a fthenomenon: the truth of the 
fact solves the phenomenon. If the adversaries 
of Christianity reject this solution, they ought to 
have some other to offer; and we can admit of 
none which is iaconsistent with the principles that 
regulate human affairs and human conduct at pre- 
sent, or Which makes men ¢Aen a different kind of 
beings from what they are now. 

We are certain that a religion instituted by a 
Jew, who suffered the death of a malefactor, was 
spread over the greater part ef the civilized world 
by the exertions of a few Jews, his disciples, in 
the face of dangers and difficulties, which we have 
no reason either from example* er analogy, to cen- 
ceive they could have surmourted, but by divine 
assistance; and, te undergo which, they ceuld not 
have had any possible inducement, but a firm be- 
lief of the truth ef what they preached and attested ; 
their zeal must have been excessive; and from 
whence could it have arisen, but from convictien. 
Imposture is out of the question: there was ne 





* The rapid success of the religion of Mahommed is 
no contradiction to this assertion. To make it a paral- 
lel case with the propagation of Christianity, it would 
be necessary to shew that the world was in a similar 
state in both instances, and that the religions were pro- 
pagated, in borh instances, by similar means, and with 
similar pretensions. But, on the contrary, it is Reteri- 
ous that the state of the world was partieularly favoura- 
ble to the success of Maohmmedanism, that it was pre- 
pagated by a mixture of violence and policy, and that 
it-smaae nO pretension to miracles which wers capable 
of being known and attested. See Gibbon, vol. IX, 
Paley’s Ev. vol. (1, and the admirable exposition of 
this subject in White’s Bampten Lecture. 








possible temptation to it; and, humanly speaking, 
if there had, they could have entertained no hone 
of success. They could not have been. deceiy, 
ers; for if bad men, what could have induced them 
to take such pains to premote virtue ?—if 

men, they would net have exerted themselves to 
propagate falsehoeds, which must inevitably, and 
by their own confession, bring others into” the 
greatest difficulties and dangers. “If in this life 
only,” said St. Paul, “ we have faith in Christ, we are 
of all men most miserable.”* The nature of the 
undertaking, and of the men, renders it impossibje 
to suppose that they were otherwise than sincere, 

The charge of enthusiasm, then, is the only re. 
sort of infidelity: and this is equally inadmissible, 
The frrofagators of Christianity did not suffer for g 
system of sfeculative oftinions, but in attestation ¢ 
Facts; the miracles and resurrection of Chiyjst 
were the foundation of their preaching. 

Miracles are the only accountable cause of their 
conviction and of their zeal; and, when we consi. 
der the number ef miracles attested, the number 
of persons attesting them, and that they all attested 
the same miracles, it is impossible that we should 
believe that they were deceived by enthusiasm. So 
far from finding any traces in their writings of that 
sort of enthusiasm: which their adversaries mean 
to charge them with, we every where meet with 
marks of moderation and prudence: and it is mate. 
rial to remember, that, in all their writings, their 
doctrines, as well as facts, are consistent, 

But besides its being impossible to conceive that 
they themselves were enthusiasts, how shall! we be 
able to account, if they really were so, and were 
deceived as to the facts they preached, for their 
having any success in Judza, where the general 
truth or falsehood of their relations must have beea 
known !—yet they had great success. Were the 
Jews enthusiasts?---if they were, it was entirely 
against the Christian cause. 

The zeal, therefore, of the first preachers of 
Christianity can only be accounted for, as arising 
from their conviction of the truth of the miracles 
they attested., But allowig their conviction and 
their zeal, what were these to effect in the heathen 
world, and particularly in the state it was at that 
time, unless they ceuld themselves give a superna- 
tural proof of the truth of what they asserted?---A 
Sew of the Jews went forth to persuade the Roman 
empire to trust to the Promises of a dead male face 
tor /— We know the state ef the Roman empire at 
that period; and we may from that knowledge be 
certain, that unless they could have exhibited, as 
well as appealed to, miraculous powers, however 
zealous, virtuous, and united they might have been, 
and however energetic in inculceting the belief of 
a future state,f they would scarcely have been at- 
tended to, and the first persecution would have 
entirely swept away their ill-grounded project. 

But we can add to these streng probabilities in 
favour ef the miracles said to have been. wrought 
by Christ and his Apostles, a proof ef them, as 
positive and decisive as the nature of the case will 
admit. In those Epistles to which we have so of- 
tcm appealed, and which we know were in the hands 
ef the contemporaries of the Apostles, we find fre- 
quent references to “ the wonders’ which were 
wrought by thena; and in one of them we have the 
confident declaration that méracles were the sign 
of an Apostle.t Is it possible to believe that such 





*] Cor. xv. 19. + Gibbon, vol. I, c. 15, 

¢ Ta mer onusia t¥ “AwoorcAs KATEIPPADOH i 
iuiv ty wdon bmomovnh, ty onesors xi TEPAZI xal 
Ourcpsos. 2Cor. xii, 12.—lt is remarkable that we 
have nere the iest which Mr. Gibbon makes use of to 
expose the impositions =f Ponery, and, no doubt, by an 
intended implication, the miracles ef Christianity. ‘© In 
the lcng series of ecclesiagtical history,” says the histo- 
rian, “ does there exist a single instance :f a saint as 
serting that he himself possessed the *° of working 
migacles - (Vol. I, Cc. 15, note 79.) This challenge 
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an appeal would have been publicly made, unless 
funded in truth, in an age which could judge of 
the fact ? 

And besides these Epistles, we have four dis- 
jinct histories of the life of Chist; and we have 
~oved that these were all received as genuine anc 
~ithentic by the rac of Christians immediately 
succeeding to the Apostles, ‘the manner too it 
which we are informed of their reception, implies, 
dat even then their authority had been for some 
time established. We know, also, that the first 
Christians, soon after the death of Christ, had simi- 
jar records, and that their quotations from then 
entirely agree with our present histories, whose 
guthority we can immediately afterwards clearly 
ascertain. Is it not then highly probable that 
the histories which we now possess are the very 
same With these which were received by the first 
professors Christianity, and that the same had 
been * received from the beginning,” as succeeding 
writers repeatedly testify? 

If this be allowed, it must also be conceded to be 
equally probable, that what they relate is¢rue. But 
it is not necessary to our present purpose to press 
this argument, since the undeubted reception of 
these four histories, as well as the Acts of the 
Apostles, by the race of Christians immediately 
succeeding to the Apostles, forms, in addition to 
the Epistles, another and ro less certain proof, that 
in those days miracles were wrcught in attestation 
of the Christian religion. 

It has been well observed, that the weight of 
confirmation arising from the number of distinct 
writings of which the New Testament is cempos- 
ed, is very often unperceived by us: for being ac- 
customed, from our infancy, to regard the New 
Testament as one book, we see in it only one tes- 
timony. Yet in this conception of the subject we 


j are certainly mistaken, since we have every possi- 


ble external and internal proof, that, in their origi- 
nal composition, they were separate, and most of 
them independent productions. 

To establish that miracles were wrought in at- 
testation of Christianity, is (in this age*) to prove 
its truth and divine origin: and, before we close 
the subject, I must remark, that Celsus, the earliest 
of the opposers of Christianity, of whese writings 
we have any knowledge, who must naturally have 
wished to prove them untrue, and who had suffi- 
cient means to examine into the circumstances of 
the case, expressly admits the miracles of Christ. 
They are allowed also by Porphyry and Julian; so 
that, in fact, the denial of miracles is a modern ob- 
jection ef infidelity. 

The series of predictions which existed among 
the Jews many ages before the appearance of 
Christ, joined to the complete and well-aitested 
fulfilment of them, is another strong external evi- 
dence of the truth of Christianity, and upon any 
other supposition than its truth is entirely unac- 
countable. The completion of these prophecies 
by Christ was, besides, so totally different from the 
known expectations of the Jewish nation, that it is 
very improbable that a Jew should have conceived 
and invented it; and, if he had, it seems morally 
impossible that he ever could have combined and 
perfected his scheme. 

‘The conduct and sufferings of the Apostles, the 
success of the Gospel, and the early recepuon of the 
writings of the New Testament, are also facts 








will be cheerfully accepted by the Protestant Christian. 
Saint Paul, as we have seen, unequivocally) asserts this 
power; and what is more, he makes an appeal to it un 
der circumstances, which had the fact been oiherwise, 
must have inevitably occasioned the ruin of his Aposto- 
lic character in those very churches in which he was 
endeavouring to sustain and support it.—See 1 Cor. aii, 
9,10, 28—30. Gal iii, 5. dee aiso the corroborative 
history in Acts xix 

*See Paley’s admirable View of the Rejection ot 
Christianity by the Jews. Ev. vol. Il, part Lil, c. 4, 
aud Jortin’s first Discourse on the same subject. 
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| wholly unacceuntable upon any other supposition 





than the truth of Christianity. 


Upon these, therefore? our question may be 
confidently rested ; though it must be remembered, 
that they are only part of the accumulation ef evi- 
dence which we are able to alledye in favour of our 
religion. 

The internal evidences arising fram the ~style 
and language of our Gospels, which manifestiy 
prove that they were written at the time, and b: 
the sort of men, to which they are ascribed*—the 
transcendent excellence of the character of Christ. 
which seems above inyentiont—the sublimity anc 
importance of the doctrines, the consummate wis- 
dom and purity of the moralprecepis, which far 
surpass the best and united labours of heathen phi- 
losoply---and the undesigned coincidences by whic! 
the several writings of the New Testament reflect 
confirmation on each other.¢ are a further and very 
important source ef conviction on this subject. 


But leaving these, [ rest with satisfaction in the 
conclusion afforded by the fAenomena of the ex- 
ternal evidence, convinced that they are incapable 
ef any other solution than the ¢ruth and divine ori- 
gin of the Christian Religion. 


== 
DUE NOTICE. 


Printers, who exchange papers with the 
Port Folio, and who have stipulated to pay 
the difference in the price, are requested to 
adjust the balance, as soon as possible. 

It is expected by the Editor, that all 
manner of persons, indebted for this Journal 
will remit to him, on, or before the thirtieth 
of December next, in letters, post paid, the 
amount of his claims. 

As the Editor has repeatedly declared, 
that he never wishes for a Patron, who dis- 
continues his subscription, during a current 
vear; as each number of the Port Folio is re- 
gularly paged, and obviously a part of avo- 
lume, whoever, from choice, caprice, orcare- 
lessness, abandons it, before it be completed, 
and neglects to provide for the regular re- 
mittance of six dollars, the Editor’s annual 
fee, so far from patronizing, actually in- 
jures him to that amount. No person, 
therefore, can be credited in our books, 
for a mozety of his subscription. Nor is this 
un imperious, or unreasonable exaction. 
Let any Gentleman, disgusted by the prin- 
ciples, or the style of this paper, relinquish it 
at the close of a year, and though the Edi- 
tor may feel and regret the loss of a Friend, 
he will not complain of the injustice of a 
Patron. But every subscriber is pledged 
tor one year’s payment, and the transmis- 
sion of his name to the Editor, would be 
considered as a bond for six dollars, be- 
fore any equitable tribunal. For, to con- 
clude this ungrateful topic playfully, it is 
our duty to declare to every courteous 
reader, with the honest French commissary 
in STeERNE, that “ the Revenues aré not to 
fall short, through your /ickleness. 





* Marsh’s Michaelis, vol, I, chap. ii, sect 10. 








tf Tie opinion of Rousseau. mile, tom. II, p. 7. 
} Paley’s Hore Pauline. 
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In future, no notice will be taken of any 
distant applications for the Port Folio, 
unless they be accompanied by the cash. 

On the fourth of January 1806, No I, of 
the Port Folio, will be the initial paper of 
a NEW SERIES, published weekly, in the 
Magazine style, without any augmentation 
of price, and with an increase of materials, 
spirit, and vigour. The Editcr will then 
attempt to raise the Genius of others, and 
co quicken the spirit of Industry in him- 
self; and, conscious of ther power, though 
unaffectedly diffident of his own, he will 
call to his literary associates with the 


Paulo MAJORA canamus 
of an aspiring Roman. 


MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 
FOR THE POR? FOLI@, 


It is very evident that Pleasure, when it has rum. 
its career, sets us dewn very nearly where it found 
us. Pleasure of every kind quickly satisfies; and, 
when it is over, we relapse into indifference, or 
rather we fall into a seft tranquility, which is ting- 
ed with the agreeable colour of the former sensa- 
tion. 


Curiosity is the mest superficial of all the affec- 
tions; it changes its ebject perpetually; it has an 
appetite which is always very sharp, but very easi- 
ly satisfied ; and it always has an appearance of gid- 
diness, restlessness and anxiety. 


The occurrences of life, by the time we come 
to know it a little, would be incapable of affecting 
the mind, with any other sensations, than those ef 
loathing and weariness; if many things were not 
adapted to affect the mind by means of other pow- 
ers, besides novelty in them, and of other passions 
besides curiosity in ourselves. 


Dr. Cox mentions in a recent work the fol- 
lowing ingenious centrivance in an insane pa- 
tient—-The Doctor had a gentlemen some time 
under his care, who being denied the use of pen, 
ink, and paper, had recourse to the following 
means for the accomplishment of his wish of 
sending a letter to the editor of a certain pro- 
vincial paper, offering himself a candidate to 
Parliament; he tore out a blank leaf from a 
large Bible, made a pen with straw by means 
of a bit of glass, ink from a solution of soot in 
cherry juice, and a water from chewed bread, 
which last being neatly managed, received an ac- 
curate impression of the family arms from his 
seal. The letter thus prepared he got conveyed 
to the neighbouring post office, by means of an 
orange girl, to whom he presented it with a 
shilling, enclosed in a cover, on which was writien 


this he etfected while his servant was buyiag fruit 
at his elbow. 


THE IRISH DRUMMER, 
A TALEe 
A soldier, so at least the story goes, 

It was in Ireland I believe, 

Upon his back was senienc’d to receive 
Five hundred gentle cat and nine-rail blows 
Most sagely miliary law providing 
The dack alone sinal! suier for dacesticing.” 
Whether his crime was great or snail, 

Or Whether there was any crime at all, 

Are iacts which this deponent never knew ; 
But tho’ uucer:ain whether justly tried, 

‘Lhe man he snows was to the palbera trod 
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Suppose him, then, fast to the halberd bound, 
His poor companions standing silent round, 
Anticipating ev’ry dreadful smack ; 
While Patrick Donovan, from Wicklow county, 
Is just preparing to bestow his bounty, 
Or beat quick time upon his comrade’s back. 
Of steicks much we read in tales of yore, 
Of Zeno, Possidonius, Epictetus, 
Who unconcern’d the greatest torment bore, 
Or else these ancient stories strangely cheat us. 
My hero was no stoick, it is plain; 
He could not suffer torments and be dumb, 
But roar’d before he felt the smallest pain, 
As if ten rusty nails had pierced his bum! 
Not louder is the terror-spreading note 
Which issues from the hungry lion’s throat, 
When o’er Numidian plains in search of prey, 
He takes his cruel, /ife destroying way. 
The first two strokes, which made my hero jump, 
Fell right across the confines of his rump; 
On which he piteously began tocry, 
** Strike high! strike high! for mercy’s sake, strike 
high !” 
Pat of a mild, obliging disposition, 
Could not refuse to grant his friend’s petitioa. 
An Irishman has got a tender heart, 
* And never likes to act a cruel part; 
Pat gave a good example to behelders, 
And the next stroke fell on his comrade’s shoulders! 
Our suff ’ring hero now began to roar, 
As loud, 1f not much louder, than before ; 
At which Pat lost all patience, and exclaim’d, 
While his Hibernian face with anger flam’d, 
"fhe devil burn you! can’t your tongue be still? 
There is no plasing you—strike where one will!” 


The following ballad by Dibdin, is another proof | 
of the versatility of his talents, his powcr of delineat- 
ing character and of provoking merriment. 


Is’t my country you’d know? I’m an Irishman born 
And they christen’d me Paddy O’Blarney, 
In hay-making time, I stept over one morn, 
All the way from the lakes of Kilarney: 
Turn’d my hand to just whatever came in my way, 
To be sure while the sun shin’d I did not make hay, 
All have plenty of cause to remember the day, 
When first they saw Paddy O’Blarney. 


Then what does I do, the next calling I seeks, 
Ah! the world for the lakes of Kilarney, 
I cries mackarel alive, that were caught for three weeks, 
Ah! let alone Pacdy O’Blarney. 
Then fresh gather’d strawberries so sound and so sweet, 
With just half a dozen a top fit to eat,— 
So I coaxes them up, and my customers cheat, 
Ah! fait let alone Paddy O’Blarney. 


Next I turn’d a chairman and got a good job, 
Ah! the world for the lakes of Kilarney, 
I harrangued at a famous election, the mob, 
Ah! let alone Paddy O’Blarney: 
Then to see how his Honour and I did cajole, 
He knock’d down his flats with words, and I mine with 
my pole, 
And ‘sure such a pair was ne’er seen, by my soul, 
As his Honour and Paddy O’Blaruey. 


But this notion of greatness was none of the worst, 
Ah! the world for the lakes of Kilarney, 

Having play’d second fiddle I thought I’d play first, 
Can’t ye let alone Paddy O'Blarney ; 

So swearing to plunder, and never to squeak, 

I my qualification took out and learn’d Greek, 

Four tradesmen, and six banker’s clerks, in one week 
Were pigeon’d by Paddy O’Blarney. 


A big man in all circles so gay and polite, 
Ah! the world for the lakes of Kilarney, 

I found one, who farnt grown up Jolman to write, 
Just to finish gay Paddy O’Blarney: 

1 Grst larnt my name, till so fond of it grown, 

E don’t say I'd better have let it alone, 

I wrote another’s signature instead of my own, 
What a devil of a Paddy O’Blarney. 


But since Fate did not chuse for te noose me that day, 
Ah! the world for the lakes of Kilarney, ; 

With a Venus of ninety I next run away, 

| What a fine dashing Paddy O’Blarney: 

So marriage turn’d out the best noose of the two, 

The old soul’s gone to heaven—I’m as rich as a jew, 

So, a gentleman at large, 1 have nothing to do, 
But to strut and sing Paddy O’Blarney. 











THE PORT FOLIO. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
Mr. OLpscHoOL. 
The following was found among the “‘ disjecta membra 
Poetae” who was once honoured by the Port Folio. 
* Oh let me lay this burning cheek 
Upon that snowy breast of thine, 
And with thy lips’ balsamic dew 
O cool these fever’d lips of mine !” 


‘ Thus Daphnis spoke—the fire that rag’d 
Within him sparkled in his eye 

Ah, sure ’t would be a sin to suffer 
So sweet a youth in flames to die!’ 


—‘I felt his warm cheek trembling glow 
Upon the soft snows of my breast 

—I felt the fever of the lips 
Which madly to my lips he press’d!’ 


‘But Ah!—the fires, that flush’d that cheek 
And lip, Alas! too late [ see 

Na snows of mine can cool—for Oh! 
The subtle flame has melted me,—’ 


‘ Ye maidens!—guard those lips from lips 
That warmly glow and warmly speak, 
And guard, Oh ! guard those breasts of snow 

—They melt beneath a burning cheek !—’ 

Q. V. 

(From the ** Petit Censeur.’’) 
L’INSTANT D’APRES. 

EN tout, e’est la fin, dit le sage, 
Qu’il faut prevoir: 

Du plus beau jour souvent Porage 
Trouble le soir. 

Souven! on voit parmi les roses 
Croitre un cyprés. 

Attendons, pour juger les choses, 
L ‘instant d’aprés. 


Lise au couvent s’était flattée 
Qu’au jeu d'amour, 

Une fillette était futée 
La nuit, le jour: 

De ce jeu Damon lui révéle 
Tous les secrets. 

Qui! ce n’est que cela? dit-elle, 
L’instant d’aprés. 


A Paphos, Misis et Thémire 
Etaient heureux: 

Mais est-on bien? le coeur désire 
D’ étve encore mieux. 

Au dieu d’Hymen ils demandtrent 
Des jours parfaits : 

L’amour, les plaisirs s’envolerent 
L’instant d’apres. 


Belles. craignez d’aimer un traitre, 
Sopgez-y bien: 

Les feux qu’avant il fait paraitre 
Ne provent rien. 

Bientét une froideur extreme 
Suit le succés. 

L’amant n’est vrai qu’autant qu’il aime 
L’instant d‘aprés. 


CHANSONNETTE. 


Fuyons l’Amour! disait Sophie, 
En menant paitre son troupeau. 
L’ Amour embellit notre vie, 
Disait Colin, dans son bateau. 
Si Pun s’égosillait sur l’eau, 
L’ autre chantait dans la prairie. 
L’éciio se mit de la partie: 
Fuyons |’ Amour, chantons |’ Amour. 


La bergére, toute étourdie, 
Criait en vain: tais-toi, Colin, 












En débarquant dans la prairie, 
Il chantait toujours son refrein : 

I] s’approcha d’un air malin ; 

Voila la dispute établie ; 

Chacun de son cété s’écrie: 
Chantons |’Amour, fuyons l’Amour. 


Le soleil obligea Sophie 
D’entrer dans un bosquet voisin. 
Par hasard une fantaisie 
Bientét y conduisit Colin. 
Qu’y firent-ils? je n’en sais rien: 
Mais en rentrant dans la prairie, 
Ils chantaient la méme partie. 
Vive l’Amour, chantons l’Amour. 


Chantons eneor, disait Sophie, 
Voulant rentrer dans le bosquet: 
Quand une chanson est jolie, 

On répéte chaque couplet. 

Elle courait, Colin marchait: 
Tous deux sortis de la prairie, 
On n’entendait plus que Sophie 
Chanter bien haut: vive l’Amour. 


LE DEMI-DEUIL. 


Le demi-deuil, 2 tous les cceurs, 
Plait par l’intérét qu’il inspire ; 
On croit voir, au milieu des pleurs, 
S’égarer un léger sourire. 
Si l’Amour, qu’arréte un coup d’ceil, 
Promene au Icin son inconstance, 
Chez les Grices le demi-deuil 
Sert de purure en son absence. 


Le ceeur, long tems%s, gros de soupirs, 
N’aspire puint encore 2 plaire ; 
Les yeux, sans chercher les plaisirs, 
Les souffrent, mais avec mystere: 
Pourtant le chagrin s’affaiblit, 
Et bientdt, changeant de nuance, 
C’est le regret qui s’cmbellit 
Par les couleurs de l’espérance. 


Le jour oi d'un deuil rigoureux 
L’usage adoucit la tristesse, 
Des plus doux pleurs mouillent les yeux, 
Les doigts distraits ont plus d’adresse : 
A la douleur, trop lente a fuir, 
C'est un devoir que Pon rappelle ; 
G’est un signal fait au plaisir 
Qui revient en battant de laile. 


Que j’aime ces charmans combats, 

Jes contrastes ce doux mélange, 
Ce cour qui soupire bien bas, 
L’Amour qui sourit et s’en venge 
Le demi-deuil a tous ces traits ; 

Il cloigne moins qu'il n’attache : 
Entre Jes branches d’un cyprés 
C'est une rose qui se cache. 


Saeed 


EPIGRAM. 


A Scottish presbyterean. sour and sly, 

The Lord preserve me, always us’d to cry; 

To whom a buxom wench did Jeering say, 
Preserving you were sugar thrown away ; 
Preserves are ever made ot sweetest fruits, 
With your sour nature vinegar best suits ; 
Reform your stupid prayer, and from day to day, 
Good Lord pray fickle me, in future Say. 
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